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were discovered in Egypt, and we all remember what interest the dis- 
covery awakened. Wilkinson concludes that the author of the Gospel 
of Peter was a Gnostic Ebionite, and that the Gospel of Peter was prob- 
ably a shorter form of the Ebionite Gospel. This, of course, presup- 
poses the earlier date of the Ebionite Gospel. As showing how far it 
points back to "that part of the Logia in which Peter speaks," it may 
be well to quote the words of another student of it, who says that "it 
reveals an acquaintance with all our four gospels apparently without 
any misgivings as to their equal authority." 

Wilkinson's study of the fragments of the Gospel according to the 
Egyptians leads him to think that its source was the gospel used in 2 
Clement ; that this gospel was the Greek Logia ; and that it was prior to the 
synoptic gospels. The Gospel according to the Egyptians, he thinks, 
may have been framed by Basilides, and it was perhaps otherwise 
known as the " Paradoseis of Matthew." There is no statement in all 
this which will not be questioned. 

The' famous " Logia of Behnesa" discovered in 1897 he considers 
extracts from the Gospel according to the Egyptians. In that case 
they are closely related to the original Greek Logia of Matthew. 

Space is wanting to mark all the positions of this suggestive little 
book. We are shown the relation of the Greek Logia to the Church 
of Rome, both from the Muratonian canon and from Justin Martyr, 
and a careful review of what evidence can be gained from the Syrian 
church is also made. 

The whole is timely, helpful, and stimulating. Well does the 

author say that "without some external clue it would seem impossible 

to decide between the conflicting theories regarding the origin of the 

gospels which various writers, working only from internal evidence, 

have propounded." Such a study of external evidence as Wilkinson 

has given us deserves the appreciation of all who know what patience 

and care its preparation requires. J. S. Riggs. 

Auburn Theological Seminary, 
Auburn, N. Y. 

Der Prolog des vierten Evangeliums. Sein polemisch- 
apologetischer Zweck. Von W. Baldensperger, Profes- 
sor an der Universitat Giessen. Freiburg i. B., Leipzig 
und Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1898. Pp. vii+171. M. 4.40. 

Professor Baldensperger opens with the confession that the 
" sphinx at the entrance to the fourth gospel has not yet told all her 
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secrets to any inquirer," and offers a new solution of the riddle in the 
thesis that the fourth gospel marks the reaction of the church against 
the definite exaltation of John the Baptist to Messianic rank as the rival 
of Jesus (pp. 139 f .). In accordance with this thesis, the prologue is inter- 
preted as a polemic against the disciples of the Baptist, showing a steady 
crescendo in the argument from the ovSe tv o yiyovev and ovk yv to <£o>s of 
vss. 3 and 8 to the exclusive fiovoyevrjs of vss. 14 and 18 (p. 57). In 
particular, vs. 8 gives the kernel of the argument, the negations of vss. 
3 and 8 being in the nature of warnings (pp. 6 ff.), and vss. 9 and io 
are intelligible only as the strongest possible contradictions of the 
erroneous conception suggested in &a. The setting forth of the rela- 
tions of the Logos to the human world, from vs. 9 on, serves the pur- 
pose, not of adding precision to earlier statements about the Logos, 
but of correcting false conceptions of the disciples of John (p. 1 1). Vs. 
11 is interpreted of the Xoyos ao-apKos, and vs. 13 is referred to the 
miraculous interposition of the Logos (— nvpios) in the birth of Isaac, 
Jacob, and, in general, of all the patriarchs who were born to fathers 
of advanced age (pp. 24 f.). The whole section (vss. 9-13) has appar- 
ently the purpose to lead readers to appreciate how great a sphere 
and how long an activity the Logos had before the appearance of John 
the Baptist (p. 30). Vs. 14 first introduces the incarnation, and because 
this seems to put the Logos and John on a level as men, the author 
hastens to assert that the earthly life of the Logos served only to show 
to men his heavenly glory (p. 14^), while the adjective ftovoyev^s sets 
the incarnate one above all possible rivalry (pp. 31 ff.). The on irpmrai 
ftou tjv of vs. 15 indicates some sharp contradiction of the Christian 
claim, which needed just this testimony from the Baptist himself (p. 43), 
and the iravTes of vs. 16 includes the Baptist and his followers (pp. 
44 f.). Vs. 16 concludes from the Pleroma Christi the inferiority of 
John in the history of salvation (p. 47). Vs. 17 expands the thought of 
vs. 16, and the two halves are not antithetical, but supplementary, the 
Mosaic law being one grace proceeding from the plero ma of the Logos, 
while, since the fulness dwelt in Jesus Christ, grace and truth are said 
to have come through him completely (p. 52). The 6 &v eU tov koXwov 
tov irarpos (vs. 18) refers to prefixistence, and, in fact, the characteristic 
feature of the whole gospel is its celestializing and deifying of the per- 
son of Christ, thus elevating the Messianic conception beyond any 
possible rivalry. 

Passing from the prologue to the gospel, Baldensperger finds in the 
body of the book a systematic depotentiation of John's baptism, and 
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a counter-emphasis on the blood of Christ as the means of life and 
cleansing. Thus the foot-washing of 13 : 1-11, standing as it does at 
the opening of the story of the passion, is meant to indicate the wash- 
ing by the dying Christ, that is, in his shed blood (pp. 62 f.). Of 
course the Cana miracle is interpreted as the displacing of water bap- 
tism by the blood of Christ (pp. 61 ff.). John is always introduced 
simply as a witness to Jesus ; hence the absence of the title 6 /ftwrno-n/s 
from the gospel. The denial of John's identity with Elijah (1:21) 
seems to have been occasioned by a belief that he was the ancient 
prophet returned to earth from his heavenly abode. In fact, the whole 
argument of the gospel seems directed against opponents who accord 
Messianic honors to John the Baptist. 

This discussion has all the charm of great ingenuity, backed by 
wide learning ; its lack is the failure of any adequate evidence of the 
existence of so well-defined a Baptist party as this argument requires. 
The chief evidence for our author is this gospel ; for those who find 
his thesis over-ingenious such evidence is inconclusive. Outside the 
gospel appeal is made, of course, to Acts, chaps. 18 and 19, where 
Baldensperger holds that the to. mpl rov 'Ir/a-ov which engaged the elo- 
quence of Apollos (Acts 18 : 25) were the familiar features of the Mes- 
sianic hope, the name Jesus having been used by the author of the 
narrative interchangeably with Messiah (pp. 94 f.). These disciples of 
John were probably the fruit of a mission of John's followers which 
was prosecuted among the diaspora after the death of John. The 
conversion of such men as Apollos aroused the jealousy of the John 
party and precipitated the controversy of which our gospel is a 
result (p. 106). The issue was the discomfiture of the John party, and 
their gradual return to the synagogue or their disappearance in some 
of the minor sects of the second century (p. 108). Our author finds 
traces of them in the Baptists referred to by Justin Martyr, Trypho, 
chap, lxxx ; and also in the Hemerobaptists of Hegesippus, the Apostolic 
Constitutions, Epiphanius, and the Talmud. Our author has certainly 
confirmed the opinion, quite generally held before, that the fourth 
gospel was directed in part against an over-exaltation of the Baptist ; it 
is when he asks us to believe that these disciples of John were the chief 
object of the evangelist's polemic, and, consequently, proceeds to 
predicate of them the characteristics of the Ebionites and other second- 
century sects, that we are compelled to hesitate and ask for fuller evi- 
dence. I still feel that the Logos doctrine is more easily understood 
in connection with the rest of the gospel as an introduction for Hel- 
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lenistic readers, notwithstanding Baldensperger's strictures on Har- 
nack (p. 165), and that early tradition is correct in holding that the 
opposition which the evangelist met was mainly of the Gnostic specula- 
tive sort. 



Rush Rhees. 



The Newton Theological Institution, 
Newton Centre, Mass. 



Notes on St. Paul : Corinthians, Galatians, Romans. By 
Joseph Rickabv, S. J. London : Burns & Oates, Limited, 
1898. Pp. vii+455. 7s. 6d. 

This book bears the Imprimatur of the cardinal archbishop of 
Westminster, and is interesting as an attempt to popularize St. Paul's 
letters for Roman Catholic readers. It should prove a successful 
attempt, for its author brings to his task considerable learning and 
admirable power of clear and concise expression, and an open mind 
on all questions that have not been closed for him by authoritative 
declarations of the church. For some Protestant readers there will be 
surprise that so great freedom is tolerated, especially in the criticism 
of the text of the Vulgate. Galatians, chap. 2, in no wise compromises 
the supremacy of Peter, while the epistle to the Romans was written 
" not for their need, but for their dignity, as one dedicates a book to a 
man of great name" (p. 291). The finality of ecclesiastical authority 
is supported by 2 Cor. 10 : 5 and Gal. 1 : 8. The " pledge of the 
Spirit," in 2 Cor. 1 : 22, is interpreted of priestly orders. The sacrifice 
of the mass is found in 1 Cor. 10: 17 and 11 : 25, in the last passage, 
in obedience to the declaration of the council of Trent. Some par- 
ticular interpretations call for remark. The author follows Chrysos- 
tom and Theodoret in finding in 1 Cor. 7:21 advice to slaves not to 
run away; the "angels" of 1 Cor. 11:10 are the "ministering 
angels" of Heb. 1:14; Romans is "really a glorification of the 
sacramental system, not of free grace away from sacraments" (p. 321); 
hence we are not surprised to find Rom. 3 : 26, " him that hath faith in 
Jesus," needs to be supplemented by Mark 16 : 16, "and is baptized." 
Faith throughout is understood of assent to a creed (see the quotation 
from Aquinas, p. 251), and this leads inevitably to a misunderstanding 
of the Protestant doctrine of justification (p. 219). In like manner grace 
is always interpreted sacramentally, an interpretation which reaches its 
extreme in identifying the ayairi; of 1 Cor., chap. 13, with the aydirr] 
tov 6tov of Rom. 5:5, and explaining it of " the theological virtue of 



